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ABSTRACT 

Positive Adolescent Choices Training (PACT) is a 
health promotion program providing violer^-e prevention programming 
targeted at black youtn, at high risk for becoming either 
perpetrators or victims of violence. Conducted by the Schoo! of 
Professional Psychology of Wright State University in Dayton, Ohio, 
in cooperation with Dayton Public Schools, the project builds on 
recent research on primary prevention programs that suggests such 
programs are more successful with economically disadvantaged and 
predominantly minority populations when developed with sensitivity to 
ethnic/cultural issues. PACT has developed a culturally specific 
version of an existing, well-tested cognitive behavioral training 
program to focus it directly on the problem of interpersonal violence 
and issues relevant t^ black youth. The program provides structured 
training on ^-be specific behavioral components of eight social skills 
enhancing the capacity of adolescents to form and maintain 
violence-free relationships. The approach exposes participants to 
minority peer role models demonstrating skills to be acquired and 
emphasizes intensive rehearsal and practice of the target skills 
through videotaped role-play and psychodreuna. PACT is currently being 
implemented with 30 middle school students. The project also provides 
clinical training experience for doctoral-level clinical psychology 
students. Pilot experiences show the ty and potentxal effectiveness 
of the approach. (Author/MSE) 
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The AASCU/ERIC Model Programs Inventory is a two-year project seeking 
to establish and test a model system for collecting and disseminating 
Information on model programs at AASCU-member institutions — 375 of the 
public four-year colleges and uriiversities in the United States. 

The four objectives of the project are: 

0 To increase the information on model programs available to 
all institutions through the ERIC system 

0 To encourage the use of the ERIC system by AASCU 
institutions 

0 To improve AASCU' s ability to know about, and share 
information on, activities at member institutions, and 

0 To test a model for collaboration with ERIC that other national 
organizations might adopt. 



The AASCU/ERIC Model Programs Inventory Project is funded with a grant 
from the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education to the 
American Association of State Colleges and Universities, in collaboration 
with the ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education at The George 
Washington University. 



ABSTRACT 



Positive Adolescents Choices Training (PACT) is a health piomodon pragram developed in 
response to a need for violence prevention progranuning targeted specifically to Black youdi, a group 
who are at high risk for becoming either perpetrators or victims dT vidence. Cmducted by the 
School of Ptofessional Psychology, Wright State University, in cooperation with Dayton Public 
Schools, the project builds on recent research on primary prevention programs which suggest that 
such programs are tnott successful with economically disadvantaged and predominandy minority 
pqpulaticms when develq>ed with sensitivity to ethnic/cultural issues. PACT has devetoped a 
culnirally specific version of an exirting well-tested cognitive behavioral training program to focus it 
direcdy on the problem of interpersonal violoice end make it most direcdy relevant to the lives cH 
Black youth. Based on the rationale diat adolescents who lack skills in such areas as communication, 
negotiation, and problem-solving have a nx»e limited range of response alternatives to solving 
relationship problems, PACT provides structured training on die specific behavioral compments of 
eight social skills v/hich will enhance die capacity of adolescents to fonn and maintain violoice-fkee 
relationships. The approach exposes youth participants to minority peer role models demmstratin); 
skills to be acquired and enq>hasizes intensive rehearsal and practice on die target skills dirough 
videotaped role plays and psychodramas. PACT is cummUy being innplementcd widi a group of 30 
youngsters (94% Black) between die ages of 12- 15 in a middle school in die local public school 
system. Participants were referred by teachers on specific criteria such as deficiencies in social 
skills, history of violence widiin die child's family, and odier risk indicators. The project also serves 
as a dinical training experience for doctoral level graduate clinical psychology students, toward die 
objective of preparing them for implementation of prevention ^gramming for ethnic and a.' risk 
groups in future practice settings. Pilot experiences have provided evidence of die viability and 
potential effectiveness of die approach as one mediod for reducing violence among disadvantaged 
Afiican American youth. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Ov#rvlw of th# Pmyrflm 

Positive Adolescents Choices Training (PACT) is a health promotion program conducted by 
the School d Professional Psychology, Wright State University, in cooperation with Dayton Public 
Schools. It was devetoped in response to a need for violence prevention programming targeted 
specifically to Black youth, a group v/ho are at high risk for becoming either perpetrator s or victims 
of violence. PACT uses a cognitive behavioral training approach which equips youngsters with 
concrete tools to aid them to resist committing acts of aggressi<Hi and to lessen their chances of 
becoming victims of violence. The underlying raticmale for this iqyproach is that adolescents who 
lack social skiU in such areas as communication, negotiation, and problem-solving have a more 
limited range of response alternatives to solving relatk)nship problems. PACT provides structured 
training on the specific behavioral components cH eight skills which will enhance the capacity of 
adolescents to form and maintain violence-firee relatbnships. The youth training curriculum is based 
on a weU-vaKdatedconamcrcially available rnodcl called ASSET: A Social Skills nrogram for 
Adolescents (Hazel et al, 1981). The PACT initiative has adapted this curriculum to focus it direcdy 
on the problem of violence and make it nxne culturally relevant to the lives of Black youth. 

PACT is currently being implemented with a group of 30 youngsters (94% Black) between the 
ages of 12- IS in a middle school in the kx:al public school system. This descriptim will review 
related violence prevention efforts, wiU highlight the need for such programming, and will report on 
the experiences of development and implementation, with emphasis oa the special consideratx)ns 
needed for partnership projects between a university and a coq)erating public school. Preliminary 
results will be described, almg with recommendations for replications of the PACT approach. 
Review of Rdflted Progriitns 

Broadly defined, vfelence prcventicMi efforts might be ccmsidered to include a wide range of 
measures including public education on persmal safety such as avoiding dark streets; legislatim 
such as mandates to increase the length of prism sentences; and redesign of physical environments 
such as better lighting and TV monitors in elevators (Whitman, 1988). Such indirect prevention 
measures will be successful at times but are diversionary methods that do not address die causes of 
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intetpcrsonalvbleiice and ultimately have Ut^^ example, since two thirds of all 

violence involves perpetrators and victims who have a relationship witii each other (relatives and 
acquaintances), crimes of violence are as likely to occur in settings thou^t to be "^safe** such as the 
victim's home (Whitman & McKnight, 1985). Such crimes are not likely to be prevented by laws or 
by schemes to make neighbcHhood streets safer. 

Moie direct violence prevention efforts may use techniques vAnch involve interventions at die 
systems or die personal level (Gulotta, 1987). Systems-level interventions attentat to mobilize 
broad-based support to effect changes in conununity attitudes, policies, laws, or structures. An 
excellent example of this type of interventicMi is die ccmimunity action and awareness crusade to 
combat Black-on-Black murder spearheaded by Dr. Cari Bdl, a psychiatrist who diiects a 
community mental healdi center in Chicago (Bell, 1987). Dr. Bdl has been influential in initiating a 
mass education campaign to raise community consciousness of die proUem of homicide in die Black 
community duough such activities as radio talk show series and designation of city wide ''No Crime 
Days." He also advocates for diverse social, economic, and mental healdi supports for families at 
risk for violence and has established several programs at his crater which are directed toward 
reducing the abusive potential of such fomilies (e.g., parenting classes). 

The Chicago violence preventim initiatives are specifically targeted to die Black community. 
Such culturally specific efiTorts arc unfcxtunately infrequent Historically, programs to leduce 
violence in minority communities have suffered ftom ideological axistndnts such as steieotypical 
beliefs in the "normalcy'' (i.c., inevitability and unpreventability) of violence among poor and 
mincnity Americans (Dawkins, 1987). 

Culturally specific prevention programs which are client ratiicr dian systems oriented arc rare 
as well. Youth training programs to develop positive social skills are finequentiy used as primary 
prevention strategies. Such programs aim to promote general competency and positive mental healdi 
and to help their target audience avoid emotional disturi>ance. They havt jecn used successfully in a 
variety of settings. However, as Rhodes and Jason (1988) note in their comprehensive review of 
such primary prevention interventions, virtually all of die skill-based programs are targeted to white 
iniddle-class populations. For example, die Say It Straight (SIS) program of Englander-Golden and 



colleagues (1989) is a school-based social skills tnuning progmm which has been found to rmluce a 
variety of destructive behaviors such as substance abuse, alcohol and dnig-itlated school 
suspensicMis, school vandalism, and criminal offenses. Follow-up studies of trained vs. untrained 
students documented 4.5 times mcHt criminal offenses in the untrained students, as well as their 
involvement in more sotIous types of offenses. However, SIS training was conducted in a small 
southwestern town with a pqnilation SOOO among a student group at low risk for violent 
behavior. Only about 5% of the trained group and about 7% of the untrained group had prior 
criminal offenses. Ethnicity is not reported in die study and it is not knc wn whether the reported 
success of the iy>proach would generalize to a hi^ risk urban and predomuiantly mincxity 
population. Similarly, Hansen and colleagues (1989) provide a review social skills training 
programs with adolescoits but do not discuss ethnicity or residency of die tr ned youth so mat 
generalizability across racial/ethnic groups and rural/urban settings is a matter for speculation. 

The PACT approach builds on recent research on primary preventicm programs which suggest 
that such programs are more successful with econcmncally disadvantaged and predominandy 
minority populations when developed with sensitivity to ethnic/cultural issues. Schin^ze and 
colleagues (1987,1988) have reported success in social skills training and stress management 
interventicms with Native American, Hispanic, or Black adolescents for a variety of health behavior 
problems, including substance abuse and teen pregnancy. Maypole and Ando^ ( 1987) li'cewise 
rqxnted positive outcomes in a substance abuse prevention program designed for die particular 
needs of Black adolescents. The PACJT program extends culturally specific trainiiig to the critical 
problem of interpersonal violmce anKXig Black youth. 

Youth training programs which are especially directed toward die problem of violence at tiie 
primary prevention level have been reported in news media. However, reports of controlled studies 
gauging outccMnes of tfiese programs have not yet appeared in die professional literature. A violence 
prevention curriculum developed by Dr. Deborah Protiirow-Stitfi, formerly die Conmiissioner of 
Public Health for the State of Massachusetts, is in widespread use in Massachusetts and other states. 
Originally designed only for high school students at lOtfi grade level or higher, a recent Robert 
Wood Johnson report (t989) indicates that tfiis curriculum has now been adi^ted for various grade 



levels. The approad) utilized in this cunicd 

methodology of die PACT project Dr. Pkodurow-Stidi's curriculum primarily uses a didactic and 
discussion approach to teadi adolescents about the causes and ^ects of violence and to help diem 
understand anger and ccncq)tualize coiistrucHve responses to situations where violence is ttueatened. 
Its teaching techniques include limited role-playing, peer discussion, and analysis of alternatives. 
The PACT npptoach exposes trainees to peer role nxxlels demonstrating skills to be acquired and 
emphasi2!es intensive rehearsal and practice on the target skills through videotaped role plays and 
psychodramas. Its meAodology rests on a weU-established training protocol which has gro 
directly from the social learning/behavior deficit dieory advanced by Bandura (1963). InterventicMis 
developed frmn this theoretical base have been validated by a variety of investigators, using diverse 
designs, subjects, settings, and target skills (Goldstein and Click, 1987). Essentially dus meduxl 
involves four main steps: (1) expert demonstration of die behavioral ccxnponents of die target skill; 
(2) guided opportunities to practice competent behaviors; (3) p..aise, reinstruction and related 
feedback cn skill enactment; and (4) engagement in activities designed to transfer skills to 
non-training settings. Anodier distinction between the two approaches is diat PACT is specifically 
designed for woric widi Black youdi radier dian a gen'rral student audience. 

The training mediodology of diis project is also supported by research on secondary level 
prevention/early intervrention initiatives widi youdi who have documented hisKnes of aggressive and 
violent behavior. Goldstein and Click (1987) provide an extensive review of research on approaches 
to reducing aggressive behavior in juvenile delinquents. They conclude diat diere are d^ related 
and mutually reinforcing deficiencies klentifiable in the aggressive delinquent pq)ulation. First, 
these adolescents chaiacteristicaUy are lacking in a broad array of personal and social skills diat 
collectively represent prosocial behavior. Second, Acre is finequentiy a deficiency in anger control. 
Third, chrcMiically delinquent adolescents often reascHi at a more concrete and primitive level of moral 
reasoning. These investigators have developed an aggression replacement training (ART) curriculum 
for use widi die delinquent population which consists of coordinated interventions to address all 
three aseas of deficiency. Their rationale is built on very strong investigative evidence erf the 
effectivenef^ of die structured learning/social skills training mediod; on a more recent tradiricMi of 
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success with anger control training (e.g., Feindler et al, 1984); and on the less tested moral education 
tpftotxh yAikh tbiey conclude is more effective when employed as a contributing conqxKient oi a 
larger intervention package. 'Ilteir own eiqwriences with ART programming offer convincing 
support for the effectiveness oi changing youth behavicn- by this method vAuie die trainees are in an 
institutimal setting. In addition, tfieir findings pdnt to potential for carryover to community 
settings. 

The multinnodal ART approach represents a very comprehensive interventim which certainly 
merits cmsideradon for primary as well as secondary level efforts. It would be more difficult to 
implement in a school setting than in an institution for delinquents, given that the latter has a 
rehabiiitative rather than an academic mission. The realities of need for a more time-limited youth 
training require narrowing of interventi(m choices. Of the diree methods identified by Goldstein and 
Glide, die strcmgest research support is for the social skills training approach. There is substantial 
literature denxmstraring the relationship of poor social skills to aggressive behavior in children and 
youtfi (e.g., Kazdin, 1987). There is also die clearest demonstration of effectiveness in texms of 
sldll acquisitiixi. In dieir review of related research. Goldstein and Glick, for example, cited positive 
skill development in 90% of youth who completed programs of social sJdlls training. In addition, 
dicy found tint approximately 45-50% of trainees across diverse (x>pulation types were aWe to 
transfer learning outside of die training setting. 

BACKGROUND 

Reporting on die homicide rates for Black adolescents and young adults, a recent Institute of 
Medicine study (1989) notes diat "few public healdi probleras are more urgent" (p. 52). Among 
Black Americans (bodi male and fnnale) between die ages of 15 and 24. more deatfis result from 
homicide di&n any odier cau.«e. including unintentional injuries (accictents), suicide, heart disease, 
and cancer (Gulald et al, 1988). Aldiough Black females are duee times as likely as white females to 
die £s a result of honucide, die risk fw premature mortality frcMn homicide is still greater for Black 
males. Recent statistics from die Naional Center for Healdi Statistics document tiiat 35% of die 
year's deadis from homicide and legal executions were of Black males -nearly equal to die 39% of 
white males dying from diese causes for die same year (reported in McBride. 1988). This figure is 
O 5 
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paiticu!aily staggering w^ten one considers that Black Americans romprise only 12% of die U.S. 
population. RrotKsbilily estimates project that the likelihood of a white male being a victim or 
papetrator of violence during his lifetime is 1 in 80; for Black males living in central cities, die 
probability is 1 in 10 (McBride, 1988). 

Also oveirqnesented among ecorxmucally disadvantaged African Americans ait lesser forais 
of inteipersonal violence. Higher rates of physical child abuse rates have been found for biack 
families, particularly ones who are of tower socioeconomic status (Hanapton, 1987). Although 
many researchers have pointed out the limitations to eiiq)irical studies yMch have attenipted to 
describe the nature and extent oi marital violence within the Black community (e.g., Lockhart and 
White, 1989), it appears that die incidence of spouse abuse js also disproportionately high among 
poor and minority families (Asbuiy, 1987). Thus, Black youtii are more likely to be exposed to 
violence within tfieir own families or those of their friends. 

Exposure to family violence has known cyclical ill effects in children who witness or are 
victimized by such events. For both intrafamilial and extrafamilial vk)lence, childhood exposure 
seems to be an important precursor of adult violence (Gelles, 1980; Fagan & Wexler, 1984). It has 
been implicated as a contributor to future abuse of spouse and children (Fagan et al, 1983) and 
tracked as a childhood factor present in the lives of many murdoers. In an ^Jidq)th investigatim of 
die characteristics of young murderers, Lewis (1985) found that 87% of those she studied had 
grown up with extreme family violence and Ttpcaied beatings. 

At minimum, youngsters who lack competent nxxlels of successful nonviolent relationships are 

likely to develop patterns of deficient responses to interpersonal friction which would predict some 

level of violence in their lives. A recent survey of 7th graders fran an inner city school with a 

predominantly minority population found tiiat the vast nuyority of the surveyed adolescents reported 

that, when faced with conflict, they did not even consider any other alternatives to fighting (Landers, 

1989). The youngsters interviewed couW not describe any constructive ways to handle anger with a 

peer. As noted earlier, various investigates have identified similar deficiencies in c<xnmunication, 

problem-solving and ccntflict resoluticm skills in adolescents who are actively exhibiting aggressive 

and antisocial behavior (Goldstein and Glick, 1987; Hains and Hains, 1987; Kazdin et al. 1987). 
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PACT was developed io address the greater dxcumstantial risk of uiteipersonal violence for 
Black adolescents. Since they are significantly more likely to be exposed to models of violent 
behavior, their opportunities to observe and learn skills which would give them appropriate and 
beneficial ways to deal with C(Miflict are aknost certainly reduced. Hie training method used is based 
(Ml learning tfieocy which suggests tfiat modeling and rehearsal are practical ways to teach skills and 
are especially effective in assisting trainees to transfer skills to real-life situations. 

DESCRIPTION 
Project Setting. Target Population. «n«i Pi lot RTiw>ri«>nfi>. 

PACT is implemented as an in-school training progran; structured into the regular school day. 
Hie selection of the school site for iiiqilnnentatim of die violence prevention training look into 
account both practical and historical considerations. First, gaining tfie school's cooperation was 
facilitated by a history of other succfc jljoint university/school initiatives. It was also felt tiiat 
locating the program in this setting would eliminate many of the logistical barriers experienced by 
similar human service/mentai healtii programs such as adequate space, need for transportation, 
access to Uw population for recruitment, and retention of participants. In addition, it was apparent 
tiiat die pers(xial and academic histories already cdlected in schod records would serve both to 
facilitate identification of youth in need of die service and to provide the basis for evaluation of 
interventions, by pre-and post-comparisons. Further, there were additional personnel on site who 
were aheady involved with the youdi and who would dius be well-positioned to reinforce specific 
program objectives. 

A SK-month pilot projea was funded by die Ohio Commission on Minority Healtfi. In die 
pilot, training was conducted witfi 13 Black students, aged 16-18, who were participants in an 
alternative school program for potential school dropouts. The first year PACT pilot provided 
valuable learning for the continuation of the project First, it clearly demonstrated tfiat the target 
youtfi for die project had high risk for problems of violence. Several of the participants were 
juvenile court involved and/or had lengthy histories of school behavior problems. Qassroom 
behavior of die youdi was characterized by litde discipline, por^ adult/child communications and 
relations, and poor attendance. Parent/chUd relations showed similar problems. Py multiple 
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measures, the target youth demonstrated deficits in skills needed for successful personal 
relationships, as well as a general distrust of adults. 

The pilot also identified deficiencies in die cuniculunL AldKNigjh the ASSET materials were 
generally found to be satisfactory, die videotiqx material accompanying the written cuiriculum was 
found tt> be inadequate. There were no minoi ity role noodels appearing in the vignettes, and the 
youngsters had difficulty relating to the situations, language, and dress of die peer nxxlels who 
introduced the skills. In addition, scene content underanphasr «d situations sp^xnfic to incidents of 
vidence. For die project continuation, staff wnkedwidi a commercial videotape producer to 
develop a set erf more relevant tqies widi greater appeal and oi greato- value as m>^ls for Black 
youth. 

The particular school setting chosen for the pilot turned out to be problematic. The project was 
inqilemented within a parent program for extremely dropout prone and chrcmically truant youth. The 
parent program offered neidier leverage to force students to attend school nor strong incentives to 
encourage tfwar voluntary attendance. Since participation in PACT was dqiendent upon attendance at 
school, completion of the full training cycle was negatively inopacted by youtfi absence. ¥or projca 
continuation, an altemative site was selected whidi wodd maximize student opportunitiCii for 
participation. 

A continuation project was funded by tiie same funding source. Total funding for tfie projea 
from die Ohio Commission on Minority Healtfi has been $135,000. The continuation project, 
currcnUy being implemented, is set in a middle school witfi a sub-group of 30 youngsters identified 
by school personnel as needing social skills training. These younger adolescents (12-15) shar 
siro'lar risk characteristics to die older youdi served in tiie pilot Eligibility to participate was based 
on die child's being a participant in a "cluster classnxxn" program in place at die school. Widiin the 
school, there are four cluster classrooms which serve youngsters who are pcrce'ved to be prone to 
have difficulties widi transiticm from die single teacher dementaiy model to die n^ditimal middle 
school model. Ouster classrooms arc team taught and die children stay in one classixxun radicr than 
moving frxmi room to ro*Mn. From diis participant pool, youdi were referred by teachers on the basis 
of behavior problems, particulariy aggression, and perceived skill deficiencies in relating to peers. 
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Protect Ohf#i4iv^ mnd M^h.-wlninyv 

The goil of the ?ACr |m)gnmi is to reduce ac^^ 
Black adolescent population. The approach used to achieve this goal is an intensw^ 
prognmn of sodal skills developnM»it, enq^a 

their persona! relationships and provide tfiem widi alternatives to vidence as a response to problems. 
The first olgective is to devetop youth skiUs 10 form and Target 
skills are: giving positive feedback; giving negative feedback; accepting negative feedback; resisting 
peer pressure; developing proUem-solving ability; developing skills in negotiation; following 
instnictirtns; and developing ccmnunicaticm and proUem-solving skills. These skills were identified 
by ASSET developers in consultation widi probation officers, parents of teenagers on probaticxi, and 
couit-adjudicated teenagers on probation as being ones in which target youtfi demonstrated 
deficiencies. The skills were also rated by diese sources as being inq>ortant for successful interaction 
with both adults and peers. 

The PACT project also serves as a clinical training e}q)erience for graduate psychology 
students. The School of Professional Psychology trains students at die doctoral and postdoctoral 
levels for practice as clii)k:al psydiologists. The four year training program leads to a Psy J), 
degree. Graduate students serve as youth trainers in the classnxHn. In the continuation project, 
'^ACT serves as a formal practicum site. Thus, a seccxid objective is to prepare clinical psychology 
students to be able to implement a culturally specific health prc»ix)ti(Mi program in future practice 
settings. 

A third objective is to enhance the capability of teachers of participar«. youth to provide in-class 
reinforcement of the desired social skills. Tasks to meet this objective include initial orientation for 
teachers and frequent coordinatiing meetings during active training session times for joint planning of 
related classrxnn activities. 

The training program for youtfi is structured in a small group format Students are introdu^ 
to specific skills atid their behavioral components and given opportunities to observe peer role 
models demonstrating "he desired beha\iors and to practice the skills individually. Videotape is an 
important tool in this approach. Skills are introduced tiuough videotaped vignettes. S oidents engage 
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in role ptoysaiKlpsychodranuis which lit videcM^ their 
clissmttesis models. Each ycnitfitimung group tatesabcut 20 wo 

training. An additional 4-6 weeks is needed for eadi group for warm-upAapport-biiilding activities; 
to introduce youtfi to project staff and to tfie project concept an J procedures; to secure parental 
permission; to gatfier initial data m skiU levels in the target intervention areas; a^ 
time for missed training sessicms. 

Efforts are nude to avoid any perception of stigma associated with participation in PACT. The 
acronym chosen mak<^s no reference to problem behavior of any type. When PA announcements are 
nuule regarding the project, it is referred to as the TACT Qub." An incentive system has been 
developed to reward active participation an^, appropriate behavior in training sessions (e.g-, being on 
time; following directions; bringing in parent repons). Students are given "success dollars**-paper 
nK>ney which may be exchanged in the principal's office for T-shirts, gift certificates, pens, paper, 
cosmetics, and items of similar appeal to adolesce its. A modest portion of the grant budget supports 
the purchase of such incentives. 
Prefect SfflfBng 

This moject is staffed by a prqject director who is fiiU-timc faculty with both teaching n d 
administrative responsibilities for the implementing academic unit A portion of his salary is paid for 
by die grant, to allow rdease time for overall management of die project, including hiring and 
supervision of project staff; coordination with university fiscal and School of Professional 
Psychology administration; project design such as evaluation methods, curricular adaptations, and 
strategies for implementation; disseminaticHi of information about the project; and grant reporting. 

A part-time uaining coordinator (80% effort) serves as the day-to-day nianager of the project 
Responsibilities of this position include coordination between the participating sites; orientaticMi, 
training, and supervisim of the graduate students/youth trainers; scheduling and detail planning for 
the classroom training; collection and analysis of youth assessment and evaluation data; orientation of 
school personnel; youth orientation; and weekly curriculum planning. 

Q&M part-time positions inckde secretarial assistance and salary support for a project evaluator 
who collects and analyzes evaluation data and assists with preparation of grant repwts and other 
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octemal oommunicatkms. Two graduate clinical psychology students serve as youth trainers for 
delivery of the classroom social skills training, under the supervisicHi of the trainiLg coordinator, a 
licensed clinical p^holQgisL 11)eyhavea20%timecoimnitnienttothe|iroject Theypaiiicipatein 
team planning and are responsible for keeping records of services provided, in addition to 
evaluation-related activities such as observation and rating of youdi skill development 

Other staffing patterns could be uf ilized For example, aheady degreed youth trainers could be 
hired who wouM require less clinical sup^ervision. It mi^t also be viable to train school persomel 
such as school counselors, psychologists, or classroom teachers to implement die program. In this 
project, tlie selection of tiiis particular staffing was based on the iniportance placed on graduate 
student training. This was deenied to be an objective equal in importance to the direaservi 
youth. Since so few solutims cunendy exist to the youdi violence problem, training service 
personnel to implement prevention pn^gramming for ethnic and at risk groups prcxniscs a much 
needed spread effect for future effrats. 

RESULTS 

Because of die previously menticmed ccxistraints created by the pilot project setting and die 
ongoing status of die continuation project, full assessment of project results is not yet available. In 
the pilot, for example, 13 students rrceived some level of skill training but no student completed the 
full training cycle. However, positive progress toward the devdopment of the target skills was 
docunKnted for die pilot trainees. Students recd^/ing training demonstrated improvonents in 
behavior rektcd to die skills on which diey were trained. This included bodi reductim in negative 
behavior and increase in positive behavior. Positive behaviors diat were demonstrated included: 
responding to someone else's anger widiout getting angiy; showing understanding of sr^meone 
else's feelings; expressicHi of warm feelings, liking, or affection widi peers; and expressing 
themselves appropriately when voicing critidsm or complaints. Negative behaviors which were 
reduced included: threatening; harassing; intinudating; arguing and beccnning antagonistic when 
complaining. Students rated their own pcrf(»nance higher on die target skills after diey had received 
die training, and dieir performance was rated hi^er by bodi teadien and trainers on behaviok 
checklists. 
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Also in the pOot, ^uate student^oudi trainens demonstrated skiil develq>ment in such areas 
•s problem-solving; and abiliQr to maintain group contixd, to establish nq>poit, and to demonstrate 
target skUi^ IVainers also showed initiative in providing suggestions for lie basic 

training materials and procedures Ux woridng with teachers. Project administrators learned 
techniques fot svppcming less experienced trainees and die duoacteristics of trainees diat would best 
be suited to this Q/pe c$ pixiject These traits induce: good <xal communication and teaching skills; 
flexibUity; resourcefulness; endiusiasm; interpersonal sensitivi*'* ind good listening skills. 

An evaluation protocd has been devetoped fOT assessment of the continuation project This 
evaluation will be dont in-bouse. It is facilitated by the videotiqnng of all training sessions with 
youth. Thus, permanent records of youth behavior can be kept, for review by multiple individuals. 
The planned evaluation process is as fbUows. Information to assess the inqpact of diis intervention 
(Ml the youth social skill level will be collected at several points. Prifw to kraining. aprofileis 
develqped cm each youth participant detailing the entry level performance cm the target social skills, 
as rated by self, parent, teacher, and trainer. This is gnqihed for ccnnparison with the exit level 
profile. In addition, data are collected through school records on the participants' behavioral history 
of aggressicm or vx>lence, specifically noting involvonent widi juvenile court and/or incidents of 
behavior problems at school «uch as suspensicms, expulsions, and emergency removals from the 
classroom. Dunng training, records are kept of the level of participation (sessions attended, number 
of ^Is training completed) and of the student's behavior in and out of class during the training 
period. A behavioral incident checklist is kept weekly by the teacher. Parents may report behavx>r at 
home through a written or verbal rqxnt to the trainer. In addition, records of performance on the 
target skills during training are 1^ At the end of training, exit level poformance on the target 
social skills will be rated by the same raters (self, parent, teachers, and trainers) using the same 
instruments as at the emry level stage. In addition, the school behavknal records will be reviewed 
for new incidoits oi aggressive or violent behavicr, specifically, it is assumed that improved social 
skills in negotiation, communication, etc. will give the participants tools to prevent them from 
initiating violence. Measures of skill develc^ment would thus be a predictor of potential for violoit 
behavior. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Based upon prdiminaiy results, die q^pioach seems to be a viable and potentially effective 
medKxl for reducing violence ammg disadvantaged African American youth duough interpersonal 
social skills training. A pailicular project strength appears to be the die delineation of voy specific 
tasks for project youdi trainers and intensive supervisim of diem in dieir efforts. The project is 
currently operating successrully on a one year budget of $75,000, which appears adequal ; for 
<^)erational costs. Start-up costs included purchase of die copyrighted curriculum and odier 
curriculum materials and necessary equipment, which might add anodier $10,000 to a beginning 
project Program pUuuiers might also want to consider die merit of contracting widi outside 
consultants for project evaluation. 

Recommendaticms for replication include die following c(msiderati(ms, some of which are 
specific to die selection of a school site for inq>lementation. 

1. it is important to lay good groundhork with the cooperating partner school at all 

Uvels. Securing the sapjptxt of top school adminisurators is, of course, essential, but it is equally 
important to buiki a foundation for coopcntioa widi direct service staff, eq)ecially teaching staff. 
School-based prcnects must dqiend upon teachers' cooperation in scheduling, reinforceinent 
activities, and coUection of evaluaticm data. The realities of die intrusive and invasive nanire of 
entering someone else's classroom need to be recognized, and special attention needs to be devoted 
to getting teachers to "buy in" to die project concept and to establishing not just a spirit of 
cooperation but ^lecific plans for staff and teacher teamwtnk. Sufficient time needs to be devoted to 
teacher orientation, including oqilaining die rationale for die model, roles »pected for teadiers, 
criteria for student partidpaticm. and die schedule for project operation. 

2. // is essential to follow good groundwork with continued communication and 
coordination at all levels of the partnership school Mechanisms for regular 
commumcation and ooovdination of project staff and teachers need to be developed. Sudi 
communication should emphasize die particular skills bting taught, problems widi particular 
youngsters, and teadier-genoated ideas for classroom reinforcement iit is also advisable to keep 
high level adininistrat(»s infOTmed of project progress, including iniformation on problems 
encountered as well as successes. 

3. A small scale pilot is highly recommended. The eimeriences of our own pilot were 
invaluaUe in inqnovin^ the continuation project Knowing hoCti potential pitfall and success areas 
increased our opixxtumties to eliminate problems initially encountered and to duplicate what worked 
best For example, we kq>t die best features of die curriculum but improved on it dirou^ die 
additicm of new and more culturallv relevant ocmtent We also lensdiened die amount of training time 
for deve^ment of each individual skill. The fiekl site rekx»ti(Ni has assisted us in oveicoming die 
n^jor difficulQr we had in die pikK-regular paiticipant attaidanoe. By w(»king virith a slighdy 
younger student group who are mandated to attend school, building die training into die school day, 
and mierating in a better oontndled structure and environment, opportunities aa much grrater for 
completing die full training cycle for a greater number of adolescents. We were also ?h!e to 
accomplish initial tasks more quickly because we had a more conq)lete understanding of oncr.Mtion 
needs, as well as bureaucratic cmsurints and how to manage diem. Obviously, diere will be 
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differences between school settings, and a pilot is an excellent mechanism for optimum development 
of bioader programmin:;. 

The project itpiesents only one i^pioach to die problem d youth violence and homicide. 

Although the greatest negadve impact is on the Black adolescents and young adults who are die most 

likely group to be victimized or tt> have to suffer die consequences of conmussion of violent acts, 

vidence is expensive to all society. The financial costs related to law enfofcenient, court, and 

coirections programs are far less catastrophic dian die loss of human potendal. The tragic 

proportions of the problem compel multi-level solutions-short-temVlong-tenn; direct^ndirect; and 

peison-centered/conmiunity-centered. Diverse medKxls ci preventicxi and intervention should be 

tested. For example, diere is need to explore multi-skills training programs which incorporate parent 

as well as youdi education, for maximum reinforcement of newly develq)ed skills. A vast menu of 

research questions awaits empirical study, beginning witfi crucial needs for longitudinal studies of 

the effectiveness of different prevention approaches. Finally, attention should be directed to die 

broader social and structural issues related to violence within the minority community-racism and 

poverty which impede equal citizenship and access to oiqx)rtunity. Much research on die prevalence 

of violence implicates poverty as die overriding predictor of violence of all types, including murder, 

physical child abuse, and spouse abuse. Ultimately, community resource development, the 

improvement of public education, and equitable law and policy will reduce die risk erf violence for all 

Amoicans. 
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